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THE INDIANS. 


As all the readers of the Intelligencer may 
not have had an opportunity of attending an 
Indian Council, I will attempt a little descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the thing is con- 
ducted, and the appearance the occasion pre- 
sents. In the Omaha tribe of Indians there 
are nine chiefs, holding office during life or 
good behaviour. They are appointed by the 
Agent, and subject to removal by him at any 
time. It has been a time-honored custom to 
make treaties with the Indian chiefs on be- 
half of the tribe which they represent; a 
practice which has been most sorrowfully 
abused. It is common, on occasions of im- 
portance to call a council of the chiefs to con- 
sult with the Agent, when it is expected that 
the chiefs will represent the wishes of the 
tribe in general, in relation to the matter un- 
der consideration. Occasionally, however, 
the whole tribe is summoned to meet in Coun- 
cil, as in case of taking a census of the peo- 
ple, or in matters where individual interests 
are particularly concerned. At this Agency 
there is a room provided specially for holding 
Councils, but in warm weather the Indians 
sometimes prefer meeting in some shady place 
in the open air, where they take their seats on 
the grass, facing the Agent and Interpreter, 
who sit near together. Tene of the chiefs of 
this tribe can speak or understand the English 
language except a few words, such as corn, 
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pony, flour, money, sick, hungry, &c. Like 
other members of the tribe they generally 
dress with a blanket of a red, green, white, or 
occasionally a black color. On extra occa- 
sions a few of them have a kind of state 
dress. One in particular sometimes appears 
with an immense head-dress, which I will not 
attempt to describe, farther than to say that 
the tails and claws of wild animals are the 
most prominent features in the arrangement. 
Their ears are perforated in several places 
with large holes, in which are inserted great. 
numbersof littletinklingornaments. A string 
of large beads round the neck is generally a 
prominent accompaniment. They sometimes 
wear leggins ornamented with bows of fancy- 
colored materials, and where any covering for 
the feet is used it is invariably moccasins. 
They all have jet-black hair, which is coarse, 
but very smooth and glossy; sometimes it is 
braided in long plaits, hanging down behind ; 
others have the sides of the head shaved close, 
with a ridge of long hair running from the 
forehead back over the middle of the scalp. 
Their manner when assembled in Council is 
generally grave, though they speak with vi- 
vacity when conversing among themselves, 
One of the first things when they meet is to 
take out their long pipes fora smoke. These 
mostly consist of a tomahawk of brass or 
some polished metal, with a broad blade on 
one side, and the other terminating in the 
bowl of a pipe, the handle being from 
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1} to 2 feet loug, and constituting the stem 
of the pipe. Some of these pipes are made of 
a chocolate-colored stone of fine texture, found 
onl in one place, in some \part of Dacota. 
The material used for smoking is called Killi- 
kinick, ‘and is composed of the inner bark of 
the red willow, which is dried and chopped 
fine, and before being used is rubbed up in 
the hand. It is tonic in its properties, and 
when smoked is inhaled directly into the 
lungs and blown out through the nostrils; the 
odor is not unpleasant, and the use of this 
material for smoking does not appear to af- 
fect injuriously the health of those who use 
it. Each chief takes a few whiffs of the pipe 
and then passes it to his neighbor. It is com- 
mon for the Agent to open the Council, after 
a short time of deliberation, by stating the 
object for which the chiefs have been called 
together, and discussing the several points to 
be considered ; a few sentences being spoken 
and then interpreted. To this there is gener- 
ally a short ejaculatory response on the part 
of the chiefs, by an expression that sounds 
like “hoh.” When the matter is relished 
this response is mostly general, but if it is 
not so palatable, they are sometimes silent, 
but pay respectful attention until the Agent 
has finished what he has to say; they then 
confer together for a short time, when one of 
them rises with deliberation and dignity, folds 
his blanket round him with rather a graceful 
air, the left shoulder being covered, while the 
right shoulder and arm are ieft entirely bare. 
He advances and extends his hand to the 
Agent first, and afterwards to any prominent 
visitors or other persons that may be present. 
The commencement of his speech is rather 
abrupt and startling. He uses much gesticu- 
lation, and speaks with an earnestness that 
would lead a stranger to suppose that he was 
under the influence of angry passions. He 
points energetically with his long bony finger 
as if towards some distant object, or looking 
directly into the eyes of the person addressed, 
he enunciates with a rapidity and energy that 
would lead a hovice to suppose that his lan- 
guage was of the most excited and violent, if 
not menacing character; and I have often 
been surprised to find that when the subject 
matter was interpreted, his address was mild, 
amiable and conciliating. Notes are taken 
duying the Council of the subject-matter an- 
der discussion, and the substance copied into 
a book for reference. One of the most im- 
portant subjects, or rather the most important 
subject recently considered in Council is that 
of the allotment of the Indian lands in sey- 
eralty, under the treaty of 1865, by which 
each head of a family is entitled to hold in 
his or her own individual right 160 acres of 
land ; while to every male adult of the tribe 















































of the age of 18 years and upwards, 40 acres 
is the portion assigned. This allotment is 
now in progress on this Reservation ; forty- 
nine farms having ‘been already surveyed, 
and corner-stcnes affixed to designate the 
boundaries of each. This movement inaugu- 
rates a new era in the history of Indian af- 
fairs, and if successfully accomplished, is des- 
tined, as I fully believe, to arrest the other- 
wise inevitable tendency of the race to complete 
extermination. An equitable division of these 
lands is almost, if not quite impracticable, 
owing to the unequal distribution of timber 
and supplies of running water, besides variety 
in the situations and quality of the soil. The 
allotment has been proceeded in on the basis 
of preference to proority of claim; notice 
having previously been given to the Indians 
to make their own selections, which have been 
indicated by a pen of logs or stakes driven in 
the ground, or in some cases the tepees set up 
and oécupied by the claimant. 

So far the work has gone on prosperously, 
and though in some cases several claimants 
have aspired to the possession of the same 
tract, yet they have thus far uniformly 
agreed to relinquish in favor of one claimant, 
and I incline to the belief that it would have 
required at least ten years of litigation on the 
part of white people, in what is called a Chris- 
tian community, to have adjusted the same 
number of claims to a valuable property thus 
held in common. 

From a recent census of the tribe it ap- 
pears that there are 278 heads of families to 
have farms of 160 acres each set apart for 
their use. Forty-six male adults over eight- 
een, entitled to forty acres each, and ten fe- 
males unmarried over eighteen, who are also 
by an arrangement of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, allowed to receive the same 
proportion of their lands. By this wise pro- 
vision of the Government embodied in the 
aforesaid treaty, these Indians are to receive 
their lands in severalty, under the sanction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, and certificates 
are to be issued by the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs for the several tracts assigned by 
the allotment, upon which the Indian becomes 
lord of the soil in the true sense of the term, 
at least in so far as his individual ownership 
is concerned ; though he is forbidden by the 
terms of the treaty from selling or leasin 
his tract to any parties except to the Uni 
States, or members of the same Indian tribe, 
under rules and regulations eS by the 
Secretary of the Interior. ‘These Indians are 
now beginning to appreciate the advantages 
of individual ownership of the land, so that 
each can realize the benefits of his own in- 
dustry and thrift, and be exempt from being 
preyed upon by the indolent and improvident. 
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One evil still remains which is most unjust | there been no evergreen plants! Deciduous 
and oppressive: the accountability of the | leaves are to shade us from the hot suns of 
tribe for the acts of lawless individuals whose | this everchanging life, but the evergreens 
deeds they cannot control. point their needle fingers towards that home 
To enclose 334 farms with fences, and build | which shall endure forever. We cannot but 
a cottage for each, to say nothing of stabling | find in plants something besides the gums, 
and other out-buildings, the digging of wells | and resins and alkaloids contained in their 
for water, &c., is no small undertaking. Still | juices, and we believe their wondrous struc- 
it can be done by a proper appropriation of | tures hold other and sweeter nutriment than 
money, and the right direction of labor, and | starch and sugar—a nameless something—a 
that in a short time. The old tribal charac- | thread of spiritual suggestion linking us with 
ter of the Indians must be broken up, or their | a better life. 
total extinction is inevitable. The chase must 
be abandoned as a means of subsistence. The 
plow, the loom and the anvil must be sub- 
stituted for the bow and arrow and the quick, 
sharp crack of the deadly rifle. Intellectual 
light must break in upon the dark recesses of 
ignorance and superstition ; while the benign 
influence of the Christian religion will, I trust, 


“ Should Mammon cling 
Too close around our heart, or wealth beget 
That bloated luxury which eats the core 
From maaly virtue—or the tempting world 
Make faint the Christian purpose in our soul, 
Turn then to Nature, and in her gentle compauy 
Kneel and give thanks to God.”’ 


Unlike the equiseta we described last month, 


console the poor Indian with hope that his | the stems of the Lycopods are solid and quite 
last days will be his best days. 
E. Painter, U.S. Indian Agent. 
Omaha Agency, Nebraska, 8th mo. 3d, 1869. 


simple in structure. A band of thickish cells 
forming the pepe bounds their circum- 
ference, and all the other portion is filled with 
cellular tissue, more or less firm, and quite 
FRrrenpsHiP has the skill and observation | often deposits occur on the interior of these 
of the best physician, the diligence and vigi- | cells, rendering the stems firm and wood-like 
lance of the best nurse, and the tenderness |in appearance. Bundles of fibro-vascular 
and patience of the best mother. tissue are often numerous, and these spiral 
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ducts traverse the entire stem and give off 
branches which penetrate all its sub-divisions, 
and occupy even the centre of every leaf. 
The spirals, however, do not ramify and 


In bringing before the Club the little family | anastomose in the leaves of these plants like 
of plants called “Club-mosses,” we hope to | similar vessels do in those of higher plants. 
find peculiarities of development and struc-| Their leaves resemble those of the mosses, 
ture not met with in any other of the orders | with the two additions of spirals, and a few 
we have studied. Botanists call these plants | stemata. — rer 
Lycopodiacer, and divide them into two|  Inspeaking of the fructification of the genus 
families, namely: 1st. Lycopodiz, with spo- | Lycopodium, we have not much to say, be- 
rangia simple and one-celled: 2d. Ptilota; | cause we do not understand it. A mystery 
sporangia compound and many-celled. As/|still envelops the infancy of the Lycopo- 
this second family contains some plants not | diums proper, and the only evidence of repro- 
often found here, we propose to consider now | duction by germination that has been observed 
only the first family, or the Lycopodiums pro- | has been simply a minute projection from the 
per. In this first family, then, we have but | spore, which was noticed by Dr. De Barry, 
two genera, viz., Lycopodium and Selaginella, | but the ultimate fate of this outgrowth from 
and we shall describe, in a general way, these | the spore, whether it bears antheridia or 
beautiful plants, caring moze for them than | pistillidia, as in the ferns and equiseta, or 


for the classification. 

These plants, like all other things that im- 
press us for good or for evil, have an indivi- 
duality which has distinguished them from 
early geologic periods, and we cannot com- 


forms only a solitary pistillidium waiting for 
some frolicking antherozoid from some un- 
known plant, has not been determined. In 
the Lycopods the sporangia are found sessile 
at the base of the leaves, and these fertile 


pare them now with any other members of | leaves are scattered either all along the stems 
the vegetable kingdom. Their stems are | or gathered in terminal spikes, as if fore- 
thickly covered with small ovate or awl-| shadowing the catkins of the higher plants. 
shaped, or lanceolate sessile leaves, and the | Each sporangium opens in two valves and 
sporangia are sessile, in usually square and | contains a large number of minute spores, and 
compact branches which terminate the stems. | all these spores appear to be of one kind. 
They are evergreen. How much nature| ‘The genus Selaginella presents many fea- 
would have lacked in rich significance had | tures of growth, structure and reproduction 
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of remarkable interest. Nearly all those 
beautiful plants cultivated in Wardian cases 
and called Lycopodiums are really Sellagi- 
nellgs. The general aspect of this genus re- 
sembles that of the Lycopods, but often they 
are larger and more finely branched, and 
frequently from their.stems adventitious roots 
of considerable length drop down and take 
hold in the earth, like the banian and gum- 
elastic trees of India, and altogether they 
seem to be endowed with a more sensitive life, 
responding to the changing conditions of light 
and moisture more sede than the true 
Lycopods. 

The “ Resurrection plant” comes to us from 

California or from New Mexico, and the gar- 
deners call it a Lycopodium, but when in 
fruit, spores of two kinds are found in its 
sporangia ; it therefore is a Selaginella—Sel- 
aginella convoluta is its name. We meet 
with it rolled up in a ball, dry and as dead 
in appearance and in reality as the sand still 
clinging to its roots. But moisture seems to 
revive it, and its crisp branches become soft 
and flexible, until it opens widely every leaf, 
and paints its cheeks with vivid green. But 
all this is simply a hygrometric action—not 
a life action—depending upon the size, shape 
and position of certain cells. 
, On the inner side of the axis of each branch 
of this singular plant are many large wedge- 
shaped cells, while on the outer side of the 
branches smaller cel!s complete the circum- 
ference. Now, when moisture is applied, the 
large cellular wedges on the inner side of the 
branches absorb it more rapidly than the 
smaller exterior cells do, and their wedge-like 
action causes the banches to unfold, and when 
the moisture departs under evaporation, the 
same cell arrangement acts in a reverse di- 
rection, and the plant closes its long fingers 
like a thing of life. Many other alate ex- 
hibit this folding and unfolding long after 
life has departed, and in all such cases the 
action is hygrometric, and may be explained 
by differences in size, shape and position of 
cells. Motion, therefore, is not necessarily 
evidence of life. 

A variety of Selaginella denticulatum 
turns milk-white when winter spreads his 
snows over the landscape, but at’all the other 
seasons it is green. On the other hand, Se- 
laginella variabilis puts its white coat on in 
summer time—arrays itself in bridal robes to 
greet the sun, nature’s great bridegroom, 
when his rays are fiercest. So sensitive is 
this latter most charming plant, that its 
changes are diurnal; in the morning it is 
green, and ‘looks as fresh as though growing 
by a dripping spring ; in the afternoon it turns 
as white as milk, aud surely no great sorrow 
works the change. How shall we explain 
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these singular and opposite habits of our 
friends? If we say that light causes a pecu- 
liar change in the protoplasm of each cell— 
heaps it up in irregular masses with many 
reflecting surfaces,—we are aware that such 
language is very inaccurate, but it is all that 
we really know on the subject ; and ignorance 
is a garment that fits every one. 

In Selaginella we find two kinds of spores, 
if spores they both be ; and the reproduction 
of these plants is very remarkable, revealing 
a chapter in that wonderful volume written 
all over with wisdom which can be no other 
than Divine. Both kinds of spores are found 
in sessile sporangia collected in the square 
terminal ends of the branches. The smaller 
kind exist in large numbers, and appear to 
be like those in Lycopodium, and their spo- 
rangia are oval bodies enclosed in the upper 
concave bases of the leaves. The large spores 
are less abundant, often met more than three 
or four in each sporangium, and when ex- 
amined dry, and at maturity, they are white, 
in some species like fairy eggs, but no fowl 
of the air sits on such nests as these. Of course 
the sporangia containing these are much 
larger than those holding the small spores. 

When these two kinds of spores are sown, 
very different results are obtained. The 
small ones,on germinating, protrude thread- 
like filaments from their inside, and soon 
these filaments burst and give exit to numer- 
ous cells, which finally liberate innumerable 
antherozoids, like we saw in the ferns, mosses 
and liverworts. But when the large spores 
are placed in conditions favorable for germi- 
nation, no apparent change takes place for 
some time—probanbly not for several months. 
But if the spore be cut open at this stage, we 
observe that changes have been going on, 
even as changes occur in the egg during in- 
cubation, and yet no external evidence reveals 
those early changes. A circular disc of cells, 
half a line in diameter, has been formed in 
the interior, and near the circumference just 
under the triangular fold which we may see 
in the coat of the spore, as shown in our pre- 
parations. At this stage of development in 
the life-history of these marvelous series of 
transformations, the spore appears to have 
three coats, and ‘this cellular disc, which is 
the prothallus, equivalent to the same organ 
in the ferns and equiseta, is found betweea 
the second and third coats. As development 
progresses, the triangular fold in the external 
coats of the spore opens like minute triangu- 
lar shutters, and the three corners turn back 
in order to give entrance to the antherozoids 
which we saw were liberated during the de- 
velopment of the small spores. Pistillidia 
are formed on this prothallus while it lies in 
the bosom of the spore, and if the anthero- 
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zoids from the small spores are matured at 
this time, fructification of the germ-cell lying 
all ready in the pistillidium takes place, and 
these germ-cells become changed into em- 
bryos, which, in time, send down radicles or 
slender prolongations into the cavity in the 
centre of the spore, and the terminal cells of 
these radicles open, and here finally we arrive 
at the very cradle in which our young Sela- 
ginella is born, for this cellular nodule in the 
cavity of the spore gives out the first rootlets 
which make their way into the soil, and the 
first leaves which ascend on a delicate fila- 
ment, bearing between them buds whose fur- 
ther development results in the evergreen 
branches of a new plant. 

We have tried to tell the story of the re- 
production of Selaginella in language as 
plain as possible, a thus to interest you 
in the most remarkable life-history to be 
found, perhaps, among all the plants. We 
beg of the Club never to lose interest in the 
cryptogams; and if we find their wonderful 
transformations at times a little obscure, the 
effort.to penetrate that obscurity with the 
means at our command, will. reveal to us 
greater marvels than we shall find even among 
the higher plants. Let us review, very briefly, 
the essential points of our work among the 
cryptogams, for we may not return to the sub- 
ject this year, and it will not be easy else- 
where to find a comprehensive summary. 

The Mosses form no prothallus. The spore 
develops directly into the perfect plant, and 
on portions of the perfect plant antheridia and 
pistillidia are formed. The pistillidia, after 
fructification, grow into sporangia which con- 
tain the spores. Spores of one kind. 

The Liverworths form no prothallus, unless 
we call the entire plant by that name. Spores 
of one kind; and in germinating they give 
rise to the frond on which antheridia and 
pistillidia are formed, sometimes sessile, some- 
times not. The matured pistillidium becomes 
the sporangium containing the spores. Here 
is an affinity with the mosses. 

The ferns form a prothallus, which organ 
is exterior to the spore. On the prothallus, 
sessile antheridia and pistillidia come, and 
these latter organs develop into new ferns, 
which bear the sporangia sessile on the fronds. 
Here we notice a departure from the type of 
the moss. Spores one kind. 

The Equisetums form a prothallus, which 
is outside the spore; antheridia and pistilli- 
dia grow on that organ, but not on the same 
prothallus. The matured pistillidium becomes 
the perfect plant which bears the sporangium. 
Spores one kind. 

The Lycopodiums form a prothallus, but it 
is inside the larger spore. Spores of two kinds. 
The smaller ones are equivalent to antheridia, 
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and develop into antherozoids. On the pro- 
thallus come the pistillidia which develop 
into fibres in the cavity of the spore, and from 
buds on the ends of these fibres come the new 
plants. 

We are aware that many persons care but 
little for the subjects treated of in these pa- 
pers on the cryptogams; but among the 
readers of the Intelligencer are many thought- 
ful people who love to see the revelations of 
a Divine wisdom coming from natural things. 
Life is full of eloquent voices calling us to 
lead useful and upright lives, and the natural 
world foreshadows to us so much of all we 
hope and believe is reserved in fulness for the 
spiritual life, that we return thither, at times, 
for compensations: not always to be derived 
from other sources. 





THE LAW OF CONSCIENCE. 

We all come into the world with an in- 
stinctive moral sense which is called con- 
science, At first undeveloped, it can tell but 
little distinctly. The child soon perceives the 
broad distinctions between right and wrong, 
but the exact boundaries—how far certain 
actions should be carried and where limited 
—are studies for a lifetime. A different stand- 
ard exists among different nations and in 
different ages of the world, and even among 
those of the same time and country. There 
are two kinds of right and wrong, just as 
there are two kinds of truth and error, abso- 
lute and relative. Absolute right is known 
only to God, and in His sight must be unalter- 
able. But human right and wrong, that is, 
the merit or demerit of human actions, can- 
not be measured by that absolute standard, 
but must be considered relatively to the cir- 
cumstances and knowledge of each individ- 
ual. Every attainment in moral und spiritual 
life is an advance towards the absolute stand- 
ard, but the law of conscience can only extend 
to the height the moral sense may have al- 
ready attained. There are some things uni- 
versally recognized by every conscience that 
is not absolutely perverted. Charity and 
self-denial, for example, will be found in some 
form to underlie the religions of all ages and 
countries, but the forms and gradations in 
which they appear are countless. In ancient 
Sparta, children were taught to steal, but it 
was not the dishonesty that weg admired, but 
the dexterity of concealment, a species of 
self-denial that .was placed higher in the 
scale of merit than honesty. 

Although that which a man honestly be- 
lieves to be right is in fact right for him, and 
that which he really believes wrong is wrong 
for him, this very truth carries with it the 
obligation to earnestly strive after the nearest 
approach to absolute right of which human 
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ble. For none can be fully persuaded that a 
course of action is right for them, unless they 
have used their best efforts to discover the 
right, and these efforts imply one of the chief 
duties of life, the education of the conscience. 
In this path, and in strict obedience to what 
is revealed, so far as it can be ascertained, is 
found all the moral progress of the world. 
One of the best ways to discover absolute 
right is to follow closely that which at present 
seems right. While we are responsible for 
our opinions, and the way in which we ar- 
rive at them, we can never without guilt dis- 
obey conscience. Nothing so much sears and 
hardens conscience, as disregarding its dic- 
tates. Thus woe will ever follow those who 
allow power or fashion, or the opinions of 
others, or anything else human, to interfere 
with personal responsibility, or to render them 
unfaithful to their own convictions. 

If this truth is fully recognized, it will go 
far towards increasing our charity for others. 
If conscience is held sacred, we will respect 
the slightest scruple of others, and shrink as 
well from influencing them to do what they 
think wrong, as what we believe to be so. It 
is the setting up of one conscience to legislate 
for others, that has brought into the world all 
the miseries of religious persecution. Un- 
flinching obedience to the laws of our own 
conscience ought to teach us a proportionate 
tenderness for the consciences of others, and 
above all things that can be desired for our- 
selves and others, is the education of, and 
one obedience to that conscience that has 

en given us for our counsel and guidance. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 





ATTENTIVENESS. 


How much more we might make of our 
family life, of our friendships, if every secret 
thought. of love bloss»med into a deed! We 
are not now merely speaking of personal 
caresses. These may or may not be the best 
language of affection. Many are endowed 
with a delicacy, a fastidiousness of physical 
organization, which shrinks away from too 
much of these, repelled and overpowered. 
But there are words, and looks, and little ob- 
servances, thoughtfulnesses, watchful little at- 
tentions, which speak of love, which make it 
manifest, and there is scarcely a family that 
might not be richer in heart-wealth for more 
of them. 

It is a mistake to suppose that relations 
must, of course, Jove each other because they 
are relations. Love must be cultivated, and 
can be increased by judicious culture, as wild 
fruits may double their bearing under the 
hand of a gardener ; and love can dwindle and 
die out by neglect, as choice flower seeds 


nature, under present circumstances, is capa- | planted in poor soil dwindle and grow single. 
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—Atlantic. 


ican Nciiion 
THE RISING OF THE NILE. 


To the annual phenomenon of the rising of 
the Nile, Egypt is entirely indebted for its 
fertility, and even for its existence as an in- 
habited and populous country. Without it 
the land would always have been a desert, 
incapable of affording the means of subsist- 
ence to man. Except occasionally near the 
shores of the Mediterranean, no rain falls 
throughout the land, and therefore its parched 
and sandy soil would be entirely unfruitful, 
were it not that regularly, at a certain season 
of the year, the river overflows the whole ad- 
jacent country. 

Why it should do so was a mystery in an- 
cient times, and many absurd theories and 
conjectures were raised to account for it. The 
Egyptians themselves believed the river was 
a god, who in his beneficence spread himself 
annually over the land, to supply the wants 
of his people. If the rising did not begin to 
make its appearance at the expected time— 
and it has hardly varied a single day through- 
out the course of ages—they hastily prepared 
a sacrifice to this deity, usually a beautiful 
girl, who was richly adorned and then thrown 
into the stream. 

Some of the ancient philosophers lighted 
on the true reason of the rising of thefwaters, 
when they imagined it to be due to heavy 
rains falling in the interior of Africa, and 
swelling the sources of the river. What those 
sources were, it had baffled the investigation 
of thousands of years to ascertain, until re- 
cently our travellers, Speke, Grant, and 
Baker, discovered them in immense lakes sit- 
uated near the equator, more than 3,000 miles, 
as the stream winds, from the mouth of the 
Nile on the Mediterranean coast. To these 
lakes the names of the Victoria Nyanza and 
the Albert Nyanza have been given by the 
successful explorers. 

In the regions adjacent to these lakes, rain 
falls throughout the greater part of the year, 
and most heavily in March, at the time of the 
spring equinox. The lakes form huge reser- 
voirs for the water which descends from the 
elevations known as the Mountains of the 
Moon ; and as they become swollen, the size 
of the streams which emerge from them is 
proportionately increased. Several of these 
streams uniting in their course from the 
Upper or White Nile, and this river, flowing 
gradually on until it meets the Blue or Low- 
er Nile, bear irrigation to the thirsty lands 
below. Not only this, but as these rivers 
eome down they bring with them a quantity 
of alluvia) soil of the richest kind ; and when 
the Nile at last spreads itself over the flat 
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and sandy plains of Egypt, it enriches them 
year by year with this muddy but fertile de- 
posit. The consequence is a gradual risfng 
of the land, to the extent, it is calculated, of 
from five to six inches in a century. Owing 
to this fact, many of the remains of the proud- 
est cities of ancient Egypt are now half 
buried in the soil. 

Although in these days we know more 
about natural phenomena than the philoso- 
phers of old, and can satisfactorily explain 
the reason of the rising of the waters, there 
remains one wonder connected with it which 
is as great to us as to them, and that is its 
uniformity. As we have said, throughout 
the course of ages its commencement has 
scarcely varied by one day, and its extent is 
also comprised, as a rule, within a narrow 
limit. So equal, in the main, must be the 
quantity of water which falls annually at the 
equator, and so regular the commencement 
and decline of the rainy season. 

The rising commences in Lower Egypt 
about the 25th of June, and steadily increases 
during the three months following. In this 
time the valley of the Nile becomes covered 
by its waters, and its villages stand out from 
them like little islands, as for the time they 
are. When the water has attained its maxi- 
mum height, it remains stationary for about 
ten days, and then declines as steadily as it 
arose. On its subsiding, the land has been 
thoroughly fertilized, and vegetation becomes 
luxuriant. 

The height to which the river rises is a 
matter of vital importance. A few feet more 
or less makes the difference between starva- 
tion and abundance. The average height 
varies according to the distance traversed by 
the river, from about forty feet where it enters 
Egypt, to four feet only near the Mediter- 
ranean. Taking as an intermediate height 
that observed at Cairo, if the rise is less than 
twenty feet, there is scarcity, or even famine ; 
if it-is three or four feet more, the crops will 
be short ; three or four feet more again, and 
they will be abundant; but if the water goes 
still higher, it becomes an unhealthy flood. 

Contrivances for measuring the exact rise 
of the Nile were in use in ancient times, and 
in two instances the remains of these “ Nilo- 
meters” still exist. One, and the most an- 
cient, supposed to have been erected in the 
time of the Roman dominion, is found in the 
island of Elephantine, in Upper Egypt; and 
on the walls of the building in which it is 
contained are’ inscriptions recording the 
heights of the inundation in various years. 
The other is situated in the island of Rhoda, 
near Cairo, and is believed to have been 

built in the time of the Arabian caliphs. It 
consists of a square well, into which the water 


is admitted as it rises, while in the centre is a 
column of marble marked at frequent inter- 
vals with the distance from the lowest level. 
The Nilometers are supposed to have been 
of chief utility in adjusting the taxation of 
the country, as they would give indications as 
to whether the season would be plentiful or 
otherwise. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








My health is increasingly precarious, and 
it is my earnest desire to improve the time 
which may be allotted in a preparation for 
that vast and incomprehensible future where 
so many we have loved are centered in 
eternal felicity. How little we know of that 
future! but we have faith to believe that 
those who endeavor to act rightly in all things, 
will be happy. Sometimes a glimpse of that 
happiness is granted to us, which changes 
faith into vision. When sight is withheld, we 
must endeavor to walk by faith. However 
inscrutable the little we see of the ways of 
Providence may appear to us, I have not the 
shadow of doubt that Infinite Wisdom and 
Love orders all things for the best, and that 
our heaviest trials are designed as blessings, 
if we view them as we ought. 

To see the young, the beautiful and the 
happy, to whom life was joyous, so early 
snatched away, while some who are bending 
under sufferings, years and sorrows, are left to 
endure the trials of time, appears to our finite 
vision mysterious ; but we may rest assured 
that Infinite Wisdom, Love and Mercy gov- 
erns these things, and it becomes us to seek 
for and strive to attain that state of mind 
which: will enable us to say, “Thy will be 
done.” 

I regret that our mutual friend —— —— 
should have aided in giving currency to the 
unfounded report respecting thee. 

Whether it be something in the atmosphere, 
or from what. other cause, I know not, but 
really it seems to me a wonderful time for 
tittle tattle and misrepresentation. It be- 
hooves us to be very watchful and try to keep 
a conscience void of offence, so that we may 
not easily be moved by evil tidings of any 
kind. 

And now let me drop a caution with respect 
to a refutation of the report, by letter. To 
address a friend under such circumstances, 
requires great care, if it were only to avoid 
wounding ourselves, particularly where an in- 
timacy has so long subsisted. Ihave been so 
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often torn and wounded that I have many 
fears about defending myself, and if I can 
only rest in a consciousness of innocence and 
purity of motive, I have been generally con- 
tent to live down an evil report and bear the 
reproach in silence. 

ut we have all the same Guide and Coun- 
sellor, who will help us if we sincerely apply 


to Him to soften and smooth the asperities of 


our nature, and to Him I would commend 
thee, for He will give that Wisdom which is 
profitable to direct in all things. 


“Precious stones are more valuable for 
being polished.” Exercise then the talents 
thou hast been entrusted with, that thereby 
they may be polished and give forth a double 
lustre. Thy talent for letter-writing is not 
“lost” by disuse, but only “hidden ;” there- 
fore let it be brought out and put into action, 
that it may not only receive a polish, but per- 
haps this, as well as talents for other valuable 
purpozes, would be as successful as some were 
formerly, even to gain other five. 

Now would not this be worth stealing a 
little time from some of thy pressing cares to 
accomplish ? 





. The critical situation of our beloved friend 
— forbids us to look for her long continu- 
ance in mutability. 

She and her dear partner were united in 
early life, and have partaken together for 
many years of its joys and sorrows. 

They have been abundantly blessed with 
all that is necessary to outward comfort, and 
happy are those who, like them, look for su 

lies of heavenly food from the inexhaustible 

ountain. May we who are left to traverse 
the ways of the present world a little longer, 
bear in remembrance and profit by the ex- 
ample of those who, through a long life, have 
endeavored to keep a conscience void of of- 
fence toward God and man. As family ties 
become broken the feelings of affection and at- 
tachment should be strengthened in those that 
survive. We have every reason to believe it 
will be so while we love the Great Supreme 
above all,—He who dispenses to us all our 
blessings and whose “ mercies are new every 
morning.” 


—_———__ _ 
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Correction,— We have been requested to state that 
in the memorial concerning E. Haviland, published 
in our 20th number, the words ‘‘ about twenty,” 
which occur in the second column, should read ‘‘a 
number of Friends.’’ 
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MARRIED. 
COX—LAMB.—On the 5th inst., in accordance 
with the order of the Society of Friends, Jobn R. 
Cox and Mary M. Lamb, both of Baltimore city. 


—__—__ -+~088e- 


DIED. 

BAKER.—On the 11th of Eighth month, in her 
88d year, Mary C. Baker, wife of Nobel Baker, and 
= elder of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of New 

ork. 





THE WAY OF THE LORD. 

A Discourse suggested by the opening of the Pa- 
cific Railroad, “etioted Sith month 20th, 
1869, by WixiiaM J. Porrer. 

(Continued from page 772.) 

But though inaugurating a new era in our 
national history, the era comes with no vio- 
lent transition, and by no revolution in our 
national traditions or principles. It only 
needs that we shall see the full breadth of our 
principles, and be true to our traditions. Our 
fathers built wiser than they knew, when they 
laid the foundations of this government so 
broad in their Declaration of Rights as to 
recognize no distinction of race, or color, or 
sex, or religion. They planted themselves on 
ground as broad as humanity; and hence 
thiscountry is legitimately open toall branches 
of the human family, of whatever race or be- 
lief, with free and equal opportunities to all 
in the race of life. And to this end, doubt- 
less, Divine Providence has been working in 
all the marvellous unfolding of our history, 
however unconscious of it the human actors 
may have been. This Pacific Railroad is but 
the fulfilment of Columbus’ intent of discov- 
ering a Western passage to the Indies. And 
even our New England forefathers, when 
some two hundred and twenty-five years ago, 
they built a road ten miles west from Boston, 
over which a common strong carriage could 
ride with tolerable ease, and the unexpected 
cost of which in time and money the commis» 
sioners apologized for to the General Court, 
on the ground that no road would ever be 
needed any further in that direction,—even 
they by the courage and faith and persist- 
ency with which they faced and penetrated 
the wilderness of their day, ludicrously short- 
sighted as they are now seen to have been, 
were yet working out the providential pur- 
pose ; and their ten miles of carriage road into 
the forests of Watertown and Newton, were 
really the beginning of this iron path across 
the continent upon which the Locomotive is 
to ride with its freight to the very wharves of 
the Pacific. How mile after mile of forests 
have succumbed to that bravery and faith 
and restless energy, opening a highway for 
God to colonize the continent with great 
truths and noble communities! Some of you 
here remember when “the West” went not 
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far beyond the Hudson. And then its boun- 
dary was the Lakes; and then the'Mississippi 
and Chicago, pushed to these in quite recent 
memory ; and then, in the memory of those 
who are still boys and girls, it was Kansas. 
And now steam has caught it up and flown 
with it over the mountains and planted it at 
the very ocean’s verge. And by and by, per- 
haps, we shall be so homogeneous a people as 
to have no East and no West, as no North and 
no South, to mark our local differences: our 
East will be Europe, and our West, Asia. 

But I must hasten to note briefly some of 
the natural immediate results of this connect- 
ing of the two sides of the continent. First, 
and most obvious, what is in everybody’s 
thought,—it is a declaration of peace and per- 
manence to the Union. By the natural geog- 
raphy of the continent, the States on the 
western slope of the Rocky Mountains, the 
weightier they became in population and 
power, would have tended to slide from the 
Union. This road with the others, parallel 
and transverse, that must soon follow, binds 
the Pacific States to the Atlantic with clasps 
of iron. Families that were once old neigh- 
bors in New England become neighbors 
again. The children can visit the old home- 
steads on the Atlantic for the Thanksgiving. 
and be back again to the Pacific without 
much loss of time or business. Summer tour- 
ists from both sides of the continent will meet 
in Colorado and the Rocky Mountains, to en- 
joy together the Switzerland of America, and 
to bind the nation together by the ties of ac- 
quaintance and friendship. Weinw in San 
Francisco and New York may even exchange 
pulpit and be absent from their own desks 

ut a single Sunday. To be sure, the con- 
necting railroads and all the links of com- 
merce and kindred did not save us from the 
Southern attempt at secession and the bloody 
rebellion. But, thank God, there is no such 
disturbing and antagonistic elements between 
the Atlantic and Pacific States as there was 
between the North and South. 
there never be! 

Secondly, the Pacific Railroad precipitates 
upon the country the solution of the Indian 
question. Whether the troubles between the 
Indians and the white race are to be settled 
by the new Peace Commissioners may be a 
matter of doubt, though every sane man must 
most devoutly wish they might be. But there 
can be no doubt whatever that the Indian 
question must be settled forever in this coun- 
try in the next ten years. It ought to be set- 
tled in the next five or ten. But leaving all 
moral obligations aside, it will be settled in 
the natural course of events in the next two. 
The question concerning the Indians is nar- 
rowed now to a very simple one. It is civili- 


And may 


zation or extermination. No compromise with 
semi-barbarism, though encouraged and sus- 
tained by swindling Indian agents, and 
backed by the government at Washington, 
is longer possible. In a few years there will 
be no spot in all the wilderness and prairie of 
the West, large enough for an Indian hunt- 
ing ground, beyond the whistle of the loco- 
motive ; no spot for an Indian’s wigwam, out- 
side of the reservations, where some white 
emigrant will not set up a claim. The In- 
dians must have their grants of land and ac- 
cept civilization ; or it must be extermination 
for them, and that shortly. It will be a last- 
ing disgrace to the American people, and an 
infamous blot on Christian civilization, if the 
remnants of these aboriginal possessors of the 
soil cannot be saved to contribute something 
of their native strength and spirit to the new 
civilization that is to come. Let the people 
then through the press and the ballot, with 
all their energy, encourage and uphold that 
sentiment of President Grant’s inaugural ad- 
dress—almost the noblest that ever came 
from his lips—that our Indian policy must 
be one that aims directly at civilization and 
ultimate citizenship for the race. 

Then, again, by a similar process the Mor- 
mon question must soon be settled. For this, 
teo, is a question of civilization. Mormonism, 
in its views of woman and marriage, is noth- 
ing more nor less than a relapse into barbar- 
ism ; and hence it sought out a spot far re- 
moved as it supposed, from the march of 
civilization, where it could enjoy its barbar- 
ism undisturbed. But now, close by the line 
of this great road, over which will daily flow 
and ebb the great tides of modern thought 
and life, the dikes of this little fortress of 
barbarism must inevitably be swept away, 
and Salt Lake City will be open to a new 
revelation more in accordance with the spirit 
of the present age. And this question is a 
very simple one for the government to deal 
with, notwithstanding it has been so long un- 
touched. The nation has only to be true to 
its fundamental principles. With the relig- 
ion.of the Mormons, in its intellectual and 
spiritual aspects, the government has — 
todo. They may dig up out of the earth an 
believe as many heck of Revelation as their 
credulity can accept. Only they must not 
violate the fundamental principles of freedom 
and justice and equality on which the nation 
stands, nor outrage the common law of the 
land and of civilization. Polygamy with its 
oppression of woman into a domestic drudge 
and slave of lust is a gross violation of all 
laws, and its removal ought to be effected be- 
fore another session of Congress ends, and not 
be left tu the slower process of emigration and 
abrasion and possible local conflict. 
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Finally, the first train that passed through 
the Rocky Mountains and opened the West 
into the East, opened to the nation another 
question—to which I have already alluded— 
more important and more difficult than all 
the rest—the question of race. We have al- 
ready had to deal with this question of race 
in the Atlantic States, as it has come to us in 
the African and to some extent in the Celt. 
We have now in the country some four or 
five millions of negroes whom we have just 
lifted into the condition of citizenship, and 
who are just beginning to assimilate, against 
much resistance of surrounding prejudice and 
injustice, to the national civilization and pro- 
gress. But these have always lived with us. 
They were mostly born on the soil. They 
had learned American habits, and imbibed 
something of the American spirit even in their 
bondage; and had grown up into the same 
language and religion with the ruling race. 
The Irish, too, however foreign in their ways, 
have come to us out of a civilization of the 
same stock with our own. And emigration 
from Ireland, from the very limit of its terri- 
tory and population, must come before long 
to its natural end. Already the emigration 
now going on from Germany to this country 
exceeds that from Ireland. And with the 
‘Germans, though they shock some of our 
Puritan notions, the native population assimi- 
lates with comparative ease, because we count 
back pretty soon to the same grandfathers. 
But there is now beginning to pour into our 
territory by the Pacific door an emigration 

m a country whose population is so 
dense and countless that it literally swarms 
over into the rivers and bays, and is practi- 
cally inexhaustible. This vast surplus popu- 
lation of Asia is coming tous. Already, Mr. 
Bowles estimates, there are 60,000 Chinese in 
the Pacific States. Two-thirdsas many more 
have been there, and made little fortunes, and 
gone back to China,—only to tempt a still 
larger multitude to make a similar trial. 
Last evening’s dispatch from San Francisco 
said,—“ 1200 Chinamen arrived by ship to- 
day.” And that is the story you may read 
every week in the California telegraphic dis- 
patches. 

Now here is being brought to us a very 
different problem of race from any we have 
= had to work upon. And it is not to be 

ept the other side of the Rocky Mountains. 
The Chinese are a slow and plodding people, 






























the spirit of adventure, and a road has been 
opened through the mountains, we shall soon 
hear of them on this side;—at Omaha, at 
Chicago, and ere long at New York and Bos- 
ton. The problem is a national one. And 
in some respects it is going to test the moral 
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but now that they have caught something of 









power of the nation more severely than an 
problem with which we have yet had to deal. 
These peopleare not only of an utterly different 
race, but of an utterly different civilization, 
education; and religion. They do not come, 
as did the Africans when first brought to this 
continent, as simple imitative barbarians, 
pee to the first lessons of civilized society, 
ut they come already moulded and trained 
under national institutions the most ancient 
of any in existence, and the most obstinate to 
resist modification and reform. They havea 
civilization of their own, of which they are 
proud, and of which, in some of its features, 
they may justly be proud. They have their 
peculiar modes of living, and a literature and 
art to which they adhere with jealous tenacity. 
And Pagans though they are, they have their 
Scriptures, their religious teachers and pro- 
phets, their national faith and worship, for 
which they claim the divine sanction as earn- 
estly as do the Christians for theirs, and of 
abandoning which they show no sign. 

Now how are we to solve this problem of 
assimilating to our national institutions, and 
receiving into our national life, a race and 
civilization and religion so different and so 
averse to change? Again I answer, only by 
remaining true to our national principles of 


justice and freedom. We offer in our funda- 


mental law open hospitality to all races and 
all faiths. We must stick to our offer. We 
must throw the protection of impartial law 
around the Pacific emigrants as around those 
that come over the Atlantic. We must give 
to all a free and equal chance in the struggle 
of life,—exacting no conditions except such 
as the national principles of liberty and 
equality require. Let the nation seek to 
regulate and improve, not to repress the 
Asiatic emigration. These people may have 
some great vices, but they bring some great 
virtues also. Would that they could find no 
American vices to copy. 
be no aggression on their religion ; no conflict 
and persecution because of their different 
faith. Confucius taught them the golden 
rule in almost the same words that Jesus pro- 
nounced it for Christendom. That is a very 
solid point of agreement to begin with. And 
there are other points of practical religion 
where there should be no conflict between 
them and Christians. Compare both with 
the standard of the sermon on the Mount, and 
I am not sure that in some of the virtues 
there enforced, and which are especially 


named “Christian” -virtues—such as gentle- ° 


ness, meekness, forbearance, forgiveness—the 
Pagan Chinese would not have to be awarded 
the palm of superiority over the Christian 
Americans. An experienced observer, Mr. 
C. L. Brace, thus bears testimony to the good 


Especially let there - 
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conduct of the Chinesein California: “One 
of the most striking figures to the traveller 
in the California landscape, is the Oriental 
and half pensive form of the Chinese emi- 
grant, always calm amid all the bustle around 
him. . . . Clean, social, sober, polite, with 
an expression, it often seems to me, of half 
contempt for this western hurry and barbarism, 
they are the most respectable working popu- 
. . The whites have cheated, 
robbed, beaten him, and he has returned it all 
with docility and faithful service. When 
struck, he struck not again ; when robbed, (at 
least so it was a few years ago,) he com- 
plained not ; when murdered there was often 
no redress... He had no power to resist, 
and for years the Chinaman has tried the vir- 
tue of meekness on his enemies.” There are, 
we may be sure, great virtues in that old 
country. Nothing else could have sustained 
its institutions so many centuries. A great 
power lies there, in partial latency and stag- 
nation, which needs only to be brought into 
the vital current of modern civilization, to 
become active and progressive. It is a power 
which we need in our American life,—a power 
of patient industry, of faithfulness in little 
things, of sobriety, of reverence, of respect 
for law, of honor to wisdom and age. Let 
us be liberal and hospitable and just, and 
we shall attract not only faithful labor 
from China, but draw also from its men- 
tal and moral wealth, and translate into our 
nationality the solid and still vigorous ele- 
ments of its ancient civilization and strength. 
It is the task of America, out of these various 
elements of race and differing civilizations 
and religions that are to mingle on its soil, 
so to harmonize and appropriate them as to 
bring forth here a granderjrace and a truer 
form of civilization and a purer faith than 
the world has yet known. When that des- 
tiny is fulfilled, then indeed will “the glory 
of the Lord be revealed” in this land, and 

“all flesh shall see it together.” 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

AWAY FROM HOME. 
No. 3. 
(Continued from page 347.) 
Erig, Pa., 7th mo. 17th, 1869. 

As time wears apace, we begin to count the 
days ere we shall reach home, feeling an 
absence of a month from that cherished spot 
to have been no light matter. Some mention 
was made of this place in my last, but, I be- 
lieve, without any reference to its harbor, 
which, I presume, is one of the best in the 
world. We had a delightful ride on its placid 
bosom, in a steam yacht, the whole length 


























from the light-house to the extreme end of the 
cove forming the harbor ; a distance of about 


seven miles. It is about a mile and an half in 
width in the widest part, and gradually ter- 
minates in a kind of semi-circular form at the 
upper end. 


At the extreme point of termination is a 


delightfully picturesque spot, much used by 
excursionists and for “pic-nics.” No matter 
how severe the storm, once inside this harbor, 
and shipping is considered entirely safe. We 
extended our trip out into the Lake, the 
—= view of which it is unnecessary to de- 
scribe. 


There is not much to be seen in the way of 


architectural skill in Erie—contrasting strong- 
ly in this respect with Cleveland and Chicago 
—though there are some very fine dwellings. 
I was shown one which the owner values at 
fifty-two thousand dollars,—having refused 
fifty. Attention has, however, been paid to 
some of the substantial wants and comforts of 
life. I have already spoken of the introduc- 
tion of gas and water. 


We visited the water works, which, though 


rigidly plain, appear to combine all the ele- 
ments of efficiency and durability, and to be 
ample for the wants of the place. As one of 
the celebrations of our national holiday, an 
exihibtion was given to convince doubters as 
to the efficiency above spoken of, by overflow- 
ing the towering stand-pipe, thus presenting 
a tangible proof that could not be gotten rid 


of. 

The Nicholson pavement has also been 
adopted on some of the streets, whilst others 
are being prepared for it. 


The drives outside of Erie are pleasant, par- 


ticularly to and through the Cemetery, about 
two and a half or three miles from the cen- 
tre of the city. It is located on very high 
ground, and in its adornments has much less 
of extravagant folly and more of simplicity 
than is usually seen. 


There is in Erie a grain elevator, which has 
recently been purchased by the Railroad Co., 
and at which a large business was done last 
spring. 

All the business movements here, however, 
seem monotonous and tame to one who has 
witnessed the bustle and noisy haste of New 
York, Chicago and other large cities that 


‘might benamed. Very few “ Friends” or de- 


scendents of Friends are to be seen, or at least 
known as such. 

From what I have seen of the colored popu- 
lation, such as are industrious and circum- 
spect appear to be respected and encouraged 
in their vocations. I attended one of their 
First-day schools, which, though small, was 
composed of pupils of various ages, from say 
five or six years old up to forty-five and 
fifty. 

To return toChicago. I may mention that 
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an improvement has been inaugurated there, 
in the successful completion of a tunnel under 
the Chicago River, at the crossing of one of 
the streets, having a centre passage for horses 
and vehicles, and one on each side for pedes- 
trians, the latter being extended above the 
main track. This tunnel appears to be well 
ventilated and lighted, but has one serious 
objection, at least with many persons,—the 
descent into it, and consequent ascent from it, 
appear to be too great, making the latter too 
heavy for loaded teams; notwithstanding 
which it seems to be a great favorite, most 
persons being willing to put up with this, 
rather than risk the delay and danger of the 
many revolving bridges. The objection re- 
ferred to can be readily avoided, in future ef- 
forts, by bridging over the cross streets at 
either end, thus making the entrances longer 
and less steep. It is believed by many, that 
as Chicago grows, and needs increased ac- 
comodation of the kind, that bridges will not 
be again resorted to. 

We cannot voueh for the statement, but it 
is said this place numbers from 285,000 to 
300,000 inhabitants. 

The Shot Tower is two hundred (200) feet in 
height from the ground, and is said to be one 
of the best and most complete in this country. 
Its foundations are very deep, and it cost $50,- 
000. It has a capacity of turning out eighty 
tons of shot per day, with one-half the cus- 
tomary force of such establishments ; and this, 
because from the time the shot falls from the 
cullender, two hundred feet in the air, to 
where it is drawn from the taps into the 
familiar bags that constitute the merchant- 
able package, no human hand touches it! It 
is caught up after its fall by machinery and 
sorted,—the rejected portions being thrown 
out by mechanical appliances. 

The shot-makers’ specialty lies in so tem- 
pering his lead that it shall be soft and 
ductile, and of a consistency to take the per- 
fect globular form as it descends, so that shot 
is really made of an alloy of lead. But the 
manufacture of shot is too well known to need 
repetition here. 



































J. M. Exxis. 
For the Children. 
WE LOVE THE FATHER. 
We love the Father—He’s so good; 
We see Him in the flower: 


We hear Him in the rain-drop— 
He speaketh in the shower. 


His smile is in the sunlight, 
His beauty’s in the bow, 

We hear His whisper in the breeze, 

- And in the zephyr low ; 

His wisdom’s in the dew-drop 

That sparkles on the lea— 
b His truth is in the violet’s hue, 

Ris love’s in all we see. 
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In everything we look upon, 
His image we can see; 

We love the Father—He’s so good, 
And teaches us to be. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MIDNIGHT MEMORIES. 
BY %. PARIS, 
A magic spell calls up the dark and bright 
With power so wondrous, that on this wild night 


The past seems only real, as I lean o’er 


Its panoramic view to watch the score 

On score of memories, that, flitting by, 

Smile in their gladness, or breathe out a sigh. 

I almost hear a laugh of childish glee ; 

A tiny form, again, I almost see: 

I faint beneath the violet’s odorous breath, 

While snow-drops, pale, chant requiems o’er her 
death. 

I think how lovely myrtle blossoms grew 

When she had learned to note their tender blue; 

I think how every wild flower at her feet 

Would seem to gladden at her presence sweet ; 

And when we laid her ’neath the sod, 

*Twas greener far; and there most daisies nod, 

A cheering star then vanished from our sight, 

But Heaven is brighter for its lustrous light! 

And while we toil along the narrow way, 

Superna! bliss is hers, and endless day ! 


The wind goes surging o’er the drifted lea 

With spell that wakes another memory :— 

A pretty home amid the sighing hills ; 

A winsome maiden, shielded from all ills ; 

A dream of love; and then a saintly song 

Is borne upon the gusts that sweep along. 

Sweet song! that gladdened many a weary heart, 
And there left echoes that may not depart, 

That caught its music near the Father’s throne, 
And rung the sweetest notes for Him alone! 

Sweet maiden! in the glow of thy love-morn, 
When every moment gave a hope new-born, 

As wingéd winds stooped down to kiss thy face, 
And flush its fairness into lovelier grace. 

The Spring then brought thee emerald caskets, rare, 
And glowing treasures bade thee cull and wear ; 
Thy home with lily bells she hung around 

To ring out gladness when the waves of sound, 
Awaked by loving lips, should softly sway 

Their shining bells, and holier make the day. 
Bright golden cups lay gleaming on the sod 

That e’en the poor might beauty drink from God ; 
And columbines were twined about the wood— 

A joyous message from the Wise and Good. 

Wild honey-suckle and arbutus spray, 

Dropped sweetness where the little children play, 
And richly-freighted south winds, passing near, 
With wealth of fragrance for the sick-room’s cheer. 
The twittering blue-birds fluttered neath the eaves, 
And golden light went shimmering through the 
leaves 

To crown the shrinking white anemone, 

While spells of love transformed the world for thee. 
But life is full of bitter, bitter need, 

And when God calls us to some blessed deed, 

The armor must through farnace-heat be passed 
To safely meet the venomed arrows cast. 

The spirit that hath felt the deepest pain 

Is never God’s sweet minister in vain. 

His call is heard when grief’s baptismal tide 

Hath fitted mourner for the mourner’s side : 

The sufferer shrinks at words that fall from lips 
That never tasted of the draught he sips— 

What knoweth he who only reads of woe, 

Of all the nameless pains the God-tried know? 
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Th’ Ordaining Hand hath sent the stricken forth, 
And pointed to the east, the west, the north— 
If held within the space of one small room? 
The space is His, and there His light will loom! 
There’s something for the weakest hand to do, 
And feeblest voice may sing the sweetest too; 
And if the hand be stayed, or voice be stilled, 
The patient waiter hath a work fulfilled! 

Ah! furnace blast must cleanse the silver ore, 
And sorrow hath such mission evermore : 

The small details, the petty cares of life, 

As well, are with the holiest blessings rife— 
That granite wall of God-sent circumstance, 
‘Gainst which the wordly shiver many a lance, 
Is shadow from the flerceat rays of heat, 

And shelter from the wildest storma that beat. 
How sweet to know that nothing can befall 














which contained glasses previously described, 
to slide into the Thay of the eheet-iron tube. 
The distance between the small glass in the 
tin tube (erector) and the compound filled lens 
(half-size photo) was half the conjugated focus 
of the two sets. This has to be found by trial, 
but is not very difficult. A disk must be in- 
serted in the tin tube, about the middle, with 
a small hole in the centre. The hole may be 
a half-inch in diameter. This serves to cut 
oft the outside rays of the erector, and also 
stops out any reflected light. The inside must 
be blackened in every part except the glasses. 


@ “A” cye-piece, which was also the eye-piece 
of the telescope, was in the same position at 


Save through the mercy of the God of all! 
Sweet ! to lie camly on the Father’s breast 
And wait His time in lowly trust and rest ! 
Ah! then no bitter tear-drops ever start, 

For ‘‘ perfect peace ’’ is brooding o’er the heart! 
The earthly eye may only shadows see, 

But Spirit vision views Eternity | 

And she, so happy in her love-lit days, 
Brought heaven to us by many holy ways, 
While hour by hour the wan and placid faee 
Caught sweeter beauty, and a meeker grace. 


From New York Bvening Post. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE ECLIPSE. 
Interesting Account of the Processes. 

Dr. J. Gardner contributes to the Cincin- 
nati Gazette the following interesting account 
of the photographic pictures of the solar 


a. 

“Preparation had been made some weeks 
ago (at Bedford, Indiana,) for photographing 
the eclipse in its progressive phases. A tele- 
scope had been constructed by myself, which 
bal very short focal distance, an essential 
quality in an instrument mounted without 
clock-work. The material used consisted of 
the following pieces: The optical part—one- 
half size photographic tube, Harrison’s make, 
two eye-pieces (A and B), positive Huyhen- 
ian, made for microscope by Grunow, the 
whole mounted as follows: a tin tube about 
six inches in length, blackened on the inside, 
with a calibre large enough to take in the 
eye-pieces, was used to hold erector and eye- 
piece. The erector was the “B” eye-piece, 
with the part used by the eye in the micro- 
scope, presenting at the end of the tintube. The 


the other end of the tin tube. 

“The half-size ‘ photo’ tube, with all of its 
lenses untouched, was mounted at the end of 
& sheet-iron tube, of sufficient calibre to allow 
the flange of the lens tube to be screwed fast 
to a wooden hoop in the end of the sheet-iron 
tube. The length of: the sheet-iron tube was 
about fourteen inches, and had two wooden 
disks which fitted the end and interior per- 
fectly. These disks had each a hole in the 
exact centre, which allowed the tin tube, 



















A telescope of strong magnifying power and 
good definition is thus constructed out of odds 
and ends. The thumbscrew of the front tube 
serves to focus the instrument. 

“The camera box belonging to the tube 
was screwed fast to a board as long as the box 
and tube, and the axis of the tube brought 
opposite the centre of the ground glass, and 
then the tube was made fast to a set of cleets 
fastened to the board. I am thus minute in 
describing the construction of the instrument, 
for the reason that it is capable of making ex- 
cellent pictures of the moon, and may be used 
for other distant objects if they are well light- 
ed. The board with box and tube was mount- 
ed in the same manner that the ordinary 
ee instrument is, except a very 

ong elevating screw replaced the ts 
screw, toincline theapparatus at any angle. 
common tripod stand was used to hold the ap- 
paratus. As the sun declined, a turn of the 
screw to the left would depress the instrument 
so that his image was shesply cut on the 
ground glass the whole time of the observa- 
tion. The preparation and exposure of the 
sensitized plates do not differ from that in or- 
dinary photography, except the light is only 
admitted the smallest fraction of a second 
when taking the sun. 

“Tn taking pictures of the moon the time 
of exposure would be a half minute or more. 
Pictures of the sun, from three-fourths of an 
inch to two inches and a half in diameter, 
may be taken by the apparatus described. I 
have pictures that large. 

“ Through the kindness of Mr. Baldwin, the 
accomplished photographic artist, of Bedford, 
I had the use of his gallery, and also his as- 
sistance, in making the series of pictures of 
the eclipse. 

“ Dr. Blackwell made the notes and gave 
the time of obscuration of each picture, and 
Mr. Thomas Thornton examined and called 
the temperature of wet and dry thermometers 
at each exposure of the plates. He also 
passed the plates to and from me to the dark 
room, where Mr. Blackwell located the plates 
and developed the pictures. An unobstructed 
view of the sun was obtained from th door of 
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The following letter, addressed to one of the 
Editors, contains reliable information. Eps. 


Mananoy Prange P. O.. Schuylkill Co., Pa. 
Wm. Penn Colliery, 8 mo. 4th, 1869. 


was soon entirely restored. The same man 
was bitten once afterward, and cured in the 
same way. 

J. Price further says, and I give his own 
words, as I have done very much in the fore- 
going: 

“George Seers was bitten in the big toe 
about seven years ago, and I was then hap- 
pening to be passing with my team. The 
swelling was passing up his leg, and was about 
half-way to his knee when I arrived, being an 
inch thicker at the swollen part, and advane- 
ing up the leg in the form of aring. I cut 
the toe open and applied water, pouring it 
on from a height, out of a coffee pot. The 
swelling stopped its progress up the leg at 
once, and the next day the man was well and 
at work. 

The above are the worst cases I can remem- 
ber. I have known many others which were 
not so bad, and all cured by the application 
of cold water. Among the lumberers and 
others in this and the neighboring counties, 
it is the common remedy, and being en- 
tirely successful with it, they use no other—at 
least in ourneighborhood. If a dog ora cow 
is bitten, and they can get the animal to a 
stream, they are made to stand in it, and are 
certain to be cured.” 

I heard when in Monroe Co., in 1849, of 
a cow being found with her neck swollen—as 
the narrator said—so as to be “nearly as 
large as her body.” She was made to stand 
in a stream, and recovered. 

As scarcely a summer passes that we do 
not hear of some one suffering or dying from 































To 

Dear Frienp.—I regret to have so long 
delayed fulfilling a promise I made in conver- 
sation some months since at thy house, of 
sending thee the copy of the notes I took many 
years ago of the cures of the bite of the rat- 
tlesnake. It is printed in the Hydropathic 
Family Physician, p. 710, Fowler & Wells, 
N. Y. The editor remarks that the “ cutting 
of the flesh can do no possible good.” He 
may, or may not be right. 

Jacos Price’s Saw Mitt, 

17 miles N. W. of Stroudsburg, Monroe Co,, Pa. 

Jacob Price, a hunter and lumberman, says 
that when he was about eight or nine years of 
age, some thirty-eight or thirty-nine years 
ago, in the month of May, he and some other 
boys were rolling stones down a hill, and he 
was bitten by a rattlesnake of the yellow 
kind, which they afterwards killed. The bite 
was in the left arm, through a flannel shirt 
and linsey roundabout lined with linsey. It 
made a scratch like a briar scratch. In two 
or three hours it swelled up so that he could 
not close his fingers. It happened half a 
mile from home. He was carried to his 
father’s house, and they applied herbs and 
various remedies; among others, a poultice 
of snake-root; and he drank new milk—they 
also applied salt and indigo. This was done 
for two or three days, when the arm became 
black up to the shoulder, his body swollen, 
and the black streaks were extending over 
his body. During the last day those reme- 
dies were used he knew nothing, and they 
gave him up to die. 

His father concluded to try cutting the 
wound open and applying cold water, He 
cut the wound open three-fourths of an inch 
in depth, and cut one above also, and poured 
cold water on it from a coffee-pot. ‘ In about 
two hours consciousness returned, and in three 
or four days he was running about again, en- 
tirely recovered. 

Isaac Gruber, at Paradise (a few miles dis- 
tant), was bitten about twenty-two years ago 
in the leg, just above the ankle. They bound 
his thigh very tight and applied all the reme- 
dies they knew for four or five days. The 
limb swelled up “as large as a barrel,” and 
burst open in forty or fifty places in a kind of 
blister, from which the yellow water was run- 
ning. He faintedevery half hour. Atlength, 
hearing of J. Price’s father, they sent for him. 
He arrived about noon. He cut the limb 
open in more than fifty | gun half an inch 
deep, and poured on cold spring water, and 
before night the fainting ceased, and the man 





or cages—I have known of two such in Phil- 
adelphia)—the knowledge of the above sim- 
ple remedy might mitigate suffering or save 
life, and might relieve many an un-bitten one 
who frequents the woods for business or plea- 
sure, from the anxiety and dread of bein 
bitten, under the apprehension that it woul 
be inevitably fatal. Though much in the 
woods for twenty years past, since hearing of 
the above remedy, I have felt no such fear, 
being satisfied the cure is certain. 
Truly thy friend, 
SAMUEL E. Griscom. 





Horace Bushnell’s late work on “ Womens’ 
Suffrage,” is dedicated to his wife, in the fol- 
lowing beautiful testimony : 


“ For once I will dare to break open the 
customary seals of silence, by inscribing this 
little book to the woman I know best and 
most thoroughly ; having been overlapped, as 
it were, and curtained in the same conscious- 
ness for the last thirty-six years. If she is of- 
fended that I do it without her consent, I hope 


the bites of snakes, (often pet ones in boxes. 


———— 
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she may get over the offence shortly, as she 
has a great many others that were worse. 
She has been with me in a great many weak- 
nesses and some storms, giving strength alike 
in both; sharp enough to see my faults, faith- 
ful enough; to expose them, and considerate 
enough to doit wisely ; shrinking never from 
loss or blame, or shame to be encountered in 
anything right to be done ; adding great and 
high instigations —instigations always to 
good, and never to evil mistaken for ,ood ; 
forecasting always things best and bravest to 
be done, and supplying inspirations enough 
to have made a hero, if they had not lacked 
the timber. If I have done anything well, 
she has been the more really in it that she 
did not know it, and the more willingly also 
that having her part in it known has not even 
occurred to her, compelling me thus to honor 
not less, but more, the covert glory of the 
womanly nature, even as I obtain a distincter 
and more wondering apprehension of the di- 
vine meanings and moistenings and countless 
unbought ministries it contributes to this 
otherwise very dry world.” 


NEVER open the door to a little vice, lest a 
great one should enter also. 





ITEMS. 


‘¢‘Tae peach was originally a poisoned almond. 
Its fleshy parts were used to poison arrows, and the 
fruit was for this purpose introduced into Persia. 
The transportation and cultivation, however, not 
only removed its poisonous qualities, but produced 
the delicious fruit we now enjoy.”’ 

We take the above from the Waverly Magazine, 
of the 30th of January, 1869. We had often heard 
it said that the planting of a peach stone here 
would produce the almond, such as may be seen in 
the custom-house grounds, on this island, and in 
several of the yarda occupied by citizens. 

We are willing to be qualified that eighteen 
months ago we planted two peach stones, as an ex- 
periment for raising the peach on this island, and 
now we have in lieu of the peach the coarse, hard- 
stone almond, similar to those above mentioned. 
We are not aware of any poisonous qualities in this 
almond, although we have heard of children having 
died from the effects of eating them, which might 
have occurred from eating almost any other green 
fruit in excess. We have eaten the fruit ourself 
without ever having been poisoned. Can any of 
our friends throw light upon the subject ’—Key 
West Dispatch. 


Mary Farrrax Somervitte, the distinguished 
woman of science, has recently received from the 
Royal Geographical Society of Great Britain its Vic- 
toria medal, as a testimonial of the value of her 
treatise on Physical Geography. This work was 
published in 1848, and was preceded by her ‘‘ Con- 
nection of the Physical Sciences,’’ in 1834, and the 
‘¢Mechanism of the Heavens,’’ a translation and 
summary of Laplace’s ‘‘Mechanique Celeste,” in 
1831. Mary Somerville, in 1835, was elected an 
houorary member of the Royal Astronomical Society 
of Great Britain, and is in receipt of a pension from 
the British Government of $1500 per annum. She 


is now advanced in life, being over 70 years of age, 
and resides at Florence, Italy. 


Tug Japaxese Cotony axp Tea Coitore.—Herr 
Schnell and his Japanese are in fine spirits. The 
rapidity of the growth of the three-year old mul- 
berry trees which they brought across the Pacific 
and planted some weeks ago is already astonishing, 
They have put out a great quantity of the seed-nuts 
of the tea plant, which are coming up finely. This 
is the beginning of a new and important industry, 
‘*There is no doubt,’? Herr Schnell says, “of the 
much better adaptability of our foot-hill lands to 
the culture of tea, as compared with Japan. Next 
year some trees will bear plucking, as they will be 
then four years old, and the quality of the beverage 
will be proved. As a rule, flavor, in fruits and 
vegetables, tends to delicacy rather than strength 
in this climate, and this tendency, though objection- 
able in fruits and berries, is favorable to tea. The 
finest qualities of tea come from the highest uplands 
of China and India, where snow lies sixty days in 
winter. In North Japan, whence this colony brought 
these plauts, there are deep snows in winter. The 
higher we go up on our Sierra, the finer will be the 
flavor of our teas.—From the San Francisco Alta. 


SuLPHO-cYANITE OF AmMoNIA dissolved in water, 
it has recently been discovered, will produce an in- 
tense degree of cold. Many salts, more especially 
salts of ammonia, lower the temperature of water 
while dissolved, but no compound produces this 
effect in so marvelous a manuer as sulpho-cyanite 
of ammonia. In one experiment 23} grains of this 
salt dissolved rapidly in seventy-four pints of 
water, at a temperature of 70 deg. l'ahrenheit, 
caused the thermometer, in a few seconds, to fall 
to 14 deg. above zero. The moisture of the atmos- 
phere ivatantly condensed itself in thin plates of 
ice on the outside of the glass vessel containing 
the water.— The Press 


TwENTy years ago, or in the Spring of 1849, the 
superintendent of the burial ground in Hallowell, 
Me.—Capt. John Beeman, who is still one of the 
business men of that city—purchased a number of 
silver poplar trees, averaging about two inches in 
diameter at the ground, and five feet in height, and 
transplanted them in the cemetery. They flourish- 
ed finely, and have become large trees, adding very 
much to the beauty of the cemetery. A few days 
ago one of these trees was cut down by direction of 
the present superintendent, Col. W. 8. Hains, for 
the reason that its branches were broken off by the 
great ice-storm last winter, and the tree ruined. 
The fallen tree measured twenty-one inches in di- 
ameter at the stump, and was about forty feet in 
length. 

Imbedded in the centre of the trunk was found 
the original tree, of the same size as when trans- 
planted twenty years ago, but minus the bark. All 
the growth of the tree had been outside of, and ap- 
parently detached from the original. The core or 
original tree was loose, and fell from its sepulchre 
when the trunk was being split, though it was as 
full of life as whentransplanted. Upon the original 
tree, which is about five feet long, and two inches 
in diameter at the largest end, were ten knots, show- 
ing that number of limbs to have been sawed off 
when the sapling was set out. The marks of the 
saw are distinct as if made yesterday.. Thia curious 
freak of nature may be seen at the store of Captain 
Beeman, in Hallowell. It is a genuine curiosity, 
and worthy of a place in the State’s cabinet. We 
doubt if a similar specimen can be produced.— The 
Press. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 21, 1869. 








MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


Will re-open the last Second-day (27th) of Ninth 
month. 
Those sending will oblige by entering early. 
MARY 8. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, 
Swfxt Moorestown, Burlington Co., N.J. 


PLAIN BONNETS, 


Can be had during, and two weeks previous to, the 
Yearly Meeting at Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio, 
made by ANNA ROSS, of New York. 








Inquire of JOB LAMBORN, 
al43t Salem. 
WM. GEACOCK, 


GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 


and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
36 69 ly 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 


Will Re-open Ninth mo, 13th, 1869, 
At 462 Franklin Street, Philadelpbia. 


Thorough instruction will be given in the usual 
English Branches ; also in the Latin, German and 
French Languages. 

For Circulars or further particulars, we refer to 


Mary Anya Lonostrets, 1306 Filbert St. Racug. 
T. Jackson, 141 N. 20th St. Dituwyn Panrisn, 1017 
Cherry St. Lypia Gittmenam, 1516 Vine St. Hzten 
G. Lonestreta, 110 8. 17th St. 


x26em SUSAN EAYHURST, Principal. 


Eaton Female Institute, 


KENNETT SQUARE, CHESTER C0, PA. 


The only FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL in this 
part of Chester County. 
No practices admitted or anything taught incon- 
sistent with the principles of the Society or FRiznps. 
A Boarding School exclusively for Females. 
Young Men or Boys desiring the advantages of 
the Institution as day pupils will be assisted by the 
Principals in selecting good homes in the families of 
Friends near the School. 
Inquire for Cmcvutar, containing engraving of 
building and full particulars, of 
EVAN T. SWAYNE, wt 
873 SALLIE W. SWAYNE, Vp incipals, 
Assisted by SIDNEY P, STEBBINS, LIZZIE F. MER- 
RILL, and others, the last named of Boston, Mass., 
a Graduate from Mt. Holyoke. 


—— 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 
~ _ EASTON, N. ¥., 


Will re-open Ninth month 14th, 1869. ‘Terms 
moderate. For Catalogues address 

THOMAS D. SMEDLEY, 
&mw3t Easton, Washington Co, N.Y. 


CEDAR COTTAGE, - 
Pennsylvania Avenue,’ Atlantic ily, N, J., 


Is now open for guests. 
810 a2ap M. R. CHANDLEE. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY 
For Young Men and Boys, 


KENNETT SEMINARY 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


Will reopen Tenth month 4th, 1869. Seven Teachers. Fifty 
Lectures—Scientific, Classical and Commercial. Two School 
rooms and five Class rooms. Bath rooms, with hot and cold 
water. Gymnasium, 60 by 24, and 25 feet high? Ten acres of 
grounds, &c. Address 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A.B. (Harvard University,) 
Keunett Square, Chester Co., Pa., 
or visit the Schools, via Philada. and timore Central Railroad, 
— Broad and Prime Sts. Daily trains through to Baltimore. 


Ereildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 
CHESTER CO., PA. 


This Iustitution, which has been in successful 
operation for the last fifteen years, will commence 
its Winter Session on the 4th of Tenth month next. 
During the present year the buildings have’ been 
enlarged and greatly improved, being supplied’ with 
all the modern improvements in respeet to heating, 
study rooms, ventilation, bath rooms, ete. 

The Circulars furnish full particulars. 

Address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jz., 
731 1016 Eretldoun Seminary, Chester Co., Pa. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


(Concordville Seminary Enlarged,) 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 


Opens its Fall and Winter Term Ninth month 27th. 

Courses of Study, Scientific, Ladies and Pollege Preparatory. 

In the Scientific, to meet the wants of farmefs’ sons, a special 
department has veen introduced to teach Chemical Analysis, 

‘eachers of the best ability have been employed. 

The Editor of the Delaware Co. Republican Teports the follow- 
ing :—‘* Joseph Shortlidge is making a grand improvement to his 
Academy.” In this addition are. twenty-five tw fer 
bed-chambers, the remainder being bath, wasbing, - 
borstory, library, and water-cl The rooms. 
study and sleeping apartments are far more complete than any 
we have seen. 

Address JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Principal, 

717 10tp Concordyille, Delaware Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE, 
An ¥ight-roomed House, Front and Side Yard, plea- 
santly located in West Chester. 
Apply to CHAS, SWAYNE, 
83 West Chester, Pa. 


—————— 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENT. |GOODS FOR THE SEASON, 





JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Has just received a lot of PLAIN DRAB INDIA SILKS 
for Friends, manufactured expressly for him, and 
the only lot in this country—the nicest summer 
dress a Friend can have, 
Dark Mode Silk Challies and Tamartines. 
Mode and Brown Silk-finish Alpacas. 
Lot of Mohair Melanges, 25 cts. 
Dark Brown Striped Silks, $1.75. An Auction 
ain. 
eat Plaid and Striped Silks, $1.873—cheap. 
Chené and Pin-striped Ginghams. 
Neat Plaid Brown and Black Silks. 
Neat Plaid Scotch Ginghams, 3lc. 
4-4, 5-4 and 7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls. | 
Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends 
Colored Crape, Chené-Mozambique and Lama 
Shawls, 
A lot of neat English Lawns, 25 cts. 
Bound Thibet Shawls—a good assortment. 
Xe L. hag this season made extra exertions to 
are goods for Friends. He aims to make his 
Btore Haapquanrzns for 8 for Friends. Please 
eall and examine his stock. ems xi 515 


OCEAN HOUSE, 
Cape May, N. J. 


THIS WELI-KNowN and Favorite Hovsez having 
been thoroughly renovated and improved, will be 
Re-orergp by the undersigned, as a first-class 





“Family Hotel, on the 19th of June next. 


The Oczan Hovssz is situated within fifty yards of 
the beach. It offers superior advantages to Fami- 
Lge on account of quiet, and the high character of 
its guests: and it will be kept strictly home-like in 
every respect. Seventy-five New Bathing Rooms 
and seventeen Sleeping Rooms on ground floor have 
been added, and many other important improve- 
ments, which will contribute greatly to the comfort 
of visitors. 

The Proprietors have had several years’ experi- 
ence in.Cape May Hotel business, and have secured 
help which will equal that of any other House on 
the Teland. 


Every effort will be made to give satisfaction to 
all who favor the Oczan Hovsz with their patronage. 

As formerly, ¥o BAR on the premises. 

p@ For Rooms, &c., address 


LYCETT & SAWYER, 
JOHN W. LYCETT, Cape May, N. J. 
HENRY W. SAWYER, x5 3mo 828 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 
No, 526 Callowhill Street, 


Keep on hand 8 janes assortment ‘of fine WALNUT and 
COTTAGE FURNITURE. Also first-class HAIR 
end HUSK MATTRESSES. Renovating of Old Mat- 
tresses, Varnishing and Repeiring attended to with promptness. 





Prices REDUCED. mwexi wyp 





f. JUST RECEIVED 


Friends Centra by hoods Store, 


1000 yds Crape Maretz Modes, at 250, werth 60. 

50 Mode Shetland Shawls. - 

100 White Shetland Shawls. 

75 Pearl Shetland Shawls. 

8-4 Plain Hernanie, for Plain Dresses and Shawls; 
our own selection. 

25 ps. of various Dark Skades of Tamartines of 
our own importation. 

Plain Ground India Silk with spots. 

Plain Shades of Bombazines. 

Plain Shades of Alpacas. 

All of our own importation. 

No such goods in this country. 

Friends are invited to call and see them. 


STOKES & WOOD, 


emnxiaseig2 Seventh and Arch Sts., Philada. 


Taylor & Jackson's Academy, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 


Large, elegant, Suburban Residence for Stu- 
dents and Teachers, erected 1869.  Situ- 
ation of the residence unsurpassed for 
healthfulness, scope and variety 
of scenery. Private Study 
Rooms. 

Three Academic Courses of Study. 


The Scientific and Classical courses each extend 
through four years ; the former is believed to be the 
most complete programme of the kind now offered 
to young men who do not wish a collegiate educa- 
tion; the latter is adapted to the wants of students 
preparing for College, enables them to take advanced 
standing, and thus avoid unnecessary expense. 

The Commercial course is in all respects as com- 
plete as can be pursued in commercial colleges, and 
affords students an opportunity to perfect them- 
selves in branches not generally tatght in such in- 
stitutions, . 

Diplomas at the end of each regalar course. 

Tuition and board in highest classes per year $270. 

For full particulars please send for hew catalogte 
containing cuts of buildings, programmes, ete., to 

T. CLARKSON TAYLOR. Principal 
or MILTON JACKSON, B. S. } opeeen 
#@Fall term opens 9th mo. 6th, 1869. 
7103 m. 


OHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR: BOYS, 

Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J. 


‘- The Fifty-Kighth Session of this Institution will commence on 
the 17th of Fifth month, 1860. 
Terms $108 per session of twenty weeks. No extra charges. 
For fall particulars address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY 


912 S6wy Crosswieks P.0., Burlington Co., N. J. 
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